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The  north  side  of  the  One  Hundred  Block  of  East  Columbia  Street. 
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COLUMBIA  STREET 


Change,  which  has  raked  away  so  many  of  Fort 
Wayne* s  significant  landmarks  over  the  years,  also 
delivered  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  complete  business 
block --the  last  frontage  of  a  street  that  contributed 
more  to  the  development  of  a  metropolitan  community 
than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  country. 

Since  1965  it  has  become  known  to  thousands 
as  "The  Landing.” 

This  authentic  "old  town”  drew  its  name  from 
the  busy  docks  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  and  is  all 
that  remains  of  Columbia  Street,  a  street  that  was  not 
intended  to  develop  into  the  city's  main  business  thor¬ 
oughfare --a  prestige  that  it  commanded  for  over  a 
century. 

Like  the  city  that  grew  up  around  it,  Columbia 
Street,  dating  back  146  years,  was  a  consequence  of 
nature.  The  community  that  began  as  a  military  gar¬ 
rison  was  in  the  midst  of  what  historians  believe  was 
the  world’s  greatest  stand  of  timber --extending  from 
Ohio  up  through  Allen  County  and  across  what  is  now 
the  Calumet  area. 

The  rivers  became  the  natural  avenues  for  hu¬ 
man  traffic  through  this  wilderness  and  branching 
from  them,  like  veins,  were  trails.  The  junction  of 
the  St.  Marys  and  St.  Joseph  rivers  was  strategic  to 
the  movement  of  all  people  and  consequently  became  a 
station  in  the  development  of  the  West  by  the  white 
man. 

This,  too,  was  the  site  of  a  remarkably  short 
portage --between  the  St.  Marys  and  Little  Wabash 
rivers  for  travel  to  the  southwest. 

What  was  to  become  Fort  Wayne  also  was  the 
junction  of  several  major  overland  trails --the  Great 
Northwest  Trail,  The  Wayne  Trace  to  Cincinnati  and 
the  Toledo -Detroit  Trail. 

The  Northwest  Trail  to  Fort  Dearborn  (Chica- 
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go)  was  so  wild  that  it  was  mainly  traveled  afoot --the 
passage  wasn't  sufficiently  clear  for  horse  travel. 

Columbia  Street  began  as  a  trail,  leading 
roughly  westward  from  the  military  garrison  to  con¬ 
nect  with  other  trails,  including  the  Great  Northwest 
and  the  Wabash  routes. 

The  forest  was  thinned  in  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  but  still  the  digging  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Ca¬ 
nal  brought  an  excitement  to  that  age  perhaps  com¬ 
parable  to  the  present  conquest  of  space.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reckon,  today,  how  much  slogging,  physical 
effort  was  taken  from  travel  by  the  placid,  brown  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  canal. 

Canal  travel  was  fantastically  beautiful  for 
long  stretches  and  effortless  for  the  travelers  but 
never  a  luxury.  Insects  from  the  still  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation  bordering  the  waterway  drove  people  below 
decks  when  the  beauty  of  dusk  came. 

And  the  canal  came  alongside  and  made  Co¬ 
lumbia  Street. 

This  development  was  beyond  the  foresight  of 
Messers.  Barr  and  McCorkle,  the  early  real  estate 
developers  who  platted  Fort  Wayne1  s  downtown.  They 
had  intended  Main  Street  as  the  principal  business 
thoroughfare . 

However,  Columbia  Street  seemed  to  have  dic¬ 
tated  the  off -compass  platting  of  the  downtown.  As 
the  city  spread  southward  beyond  Lewis  Street  many 
years  later,  there  came  a  dog-leg  that  adjusted  the 
subsequent  streets  to  the  compass. 

The  dramatic  impact  of  the  canal  upon  people 
of  that  day  is  apparent  from  the  naming  of  the  street 
for  a  canal  boat  captain  and  hotel  owner,  Dana  Co¬ 
lumbia.  His  log  hostelry  served  earlier  patrons  of 
the  canal  and  the  captain* s  home  stood  at  the  back 
door  of  the  present  City-County  Building  on  the  ap¬ 
proximate  Clinton  Street  site  of  the  old  Dutch  Lunch, 
a  popular  tavern  for  many  years. 
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Developments  that  were  to  come  along  the  five 
blocks  of  Columbia  Street  made  its  namesake  a  rather 
vague  figure  in  local  history. 

Development  of  ’’The  Landing”  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  serviceable  essence  of  the  Columbia  Street 
that  progressively  fell  to  redevelopment  was  an  effort 
that  has  become  a  part  of  the  Columbia  Street  story. 
It  was  stimulated  by  the  imagination  and  dedication  of 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  (Joan)  White  and  documented  by  years 
of  patient  research  by  Roy  M.  Bates,  Allen  County 
Historian. 

This  came  at  a  time  when  the  western  termi¬ 
nus  of  Columbia  Street  came  under  speculation  as  an 
expanse  of  parking  facility  for  the  City-County  Build¬ 
ing  and  the  proposed  Fine  Arts  Complex.  ’’The  Land¬ 
ing”  was  successfully  promoted  as  a  priceless  com¬ 
plement  to  major  downtown  redevelopment. 

So,  its  place  has  become  secure  at  the  edge  of 
tomorrow,  an  area  where  the  atmosphere  of  the  1880*3 
prevails. 

Persistent  demolition  of  old  and  meaningful 
Fort  Wayne  buildings  began  to  be  viewed  with  alarm 
in  the  community  and  this  feeling  served  as  a  catalyst 
in  the  salvage  of  West  Columbia  Street.  The  initial 
architectural  survey  of  the  block  was  made  in  the  fall 
of  1963  by  the  senior  class  of  the  Notre  Dame  School 
of  Architecture.  The  block  was  fortunately  adopted  as 
a  senior  project  and  the  fine  drawings  that  resulted 
became  an  imaginative  format  for  discussion  and 
planning . 

The  only  way  to  save  the  buildings  along  this 
historic  block  was  to  keep  them  in  use. 

So,  a  potential  was  established  for  West  Co¬ 
lumbia  Street  and  in  September  of  1964  Mayor  Harold 
S.  Zeis,  himself  a  student  of  history,  named  a  seven- 
member  Commission  for  the  Preservation  and  Resto¬ 
ration  of  Historical  Landmarks  with  Mrs.  White  as 
chairman.  James  R.  Fleming,  president  and  publish - 
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er  of  the  Journal -Gazette  and  City  Librarian  Fred 
Reynolds  agreed  to  serve  as  advisors  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  new  commission  subsequently  became  in¬ 
volved  with  the  City  Plan  Commission,  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  the  City  Building  Department,  the  City 
Park  Department,  the  Northern  Indiana  Public  Service 
Company  and  various  helpful  civilian  interests,  in¬ 
cluding  Canal  Days,  Inc.,  an  organization  that  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  wealth  of  artifacts  for  converting  the  100 
block  of  West  Columbia  Street  into  The  Landing. 

And  as  hoped  for,  the  preservation  of  a  piece 
of  Fort  Wayne  from  the  Nineteenth  Century  became  a 
cooperative  project,  with  the  business  life  of  the  city 
actively  involved.  Labor  for  developing  The  Landing 
into  a  Mall  area  was  largely  donated. 

One  of  the  first  touches  of  yesterday  that  came 
to  The  Landing  was  the  installation  of  18  gas  lights; 
15  trees  were  planted  and  eight-foot  brick  extensions 
were  made  to  the  sidewalks  on  each  side  of  the  street. 

Old  wrought  iron  fence  sections  from  several 
old  Fort  Wayne  homes  sacrificed  to  the  wreckers  be¬ 
gan  to  make  their  appearance,  along  with  an  old  car¬ 
riage  stone  permanently  anchored  at  the  curb;  a  foun¬ 
tain  that  once  served  the  horse -watering  tank  at  the 
old  Barr  Street  Market;  marble  from  the  old  Fort 
Wayne  Library;  posts  and  lintels  from  the  Randall 
Hotel;  art  glass  windows  and  many  other  gracious  re¬ 
minders  of  the  preceding  century. 

The  Allen  County-Fort  Wayne  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  gave  its  assistance  to  the  restoration  and  arranged 
to  permanently  mark  the  historical  significance  of 
The  Landing. 

High  school  students  and  some  30  families 
provided  the  manpower  to  seal  the  walls  of  basements 
in  the  block.  Restoring  the  old  decor  of  the  block  be¬ 
came  an  educational  fun  project  that  attracted  both 
teens  and  adults. 
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Before  the  work  began,  standards  of  authentic¬ 
ity  had  been  set  for  the  restoration. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  volunteer  labor  and 
materials  for  digging  out  the  eight-foot  sidewalk  ex¬ 
tensions,  setting  the  trees,  installing  drainage  tile 
and  carefully  laying  hundreds  of  molded  replica 
bricks.  Materials  donated  included  cement  sealer, 
casings  for  the  trees,  several  thousand  bricks,  tile, 
cement  and  many  yards  of  sand  and  gravel.  Ninety - 
five  per  cent  of  the  labor  on  the  Mall  was  donated,  the 
Commission  reported. 

Freshened  facades,  beds  of  flowers,  a  wishing 
well  and  bright  shop  windows  gave  The  Landing  an  en¬ 
chantment  that  surprised  many  of  the  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  who  had  been  a  part  of  it. 

Dedication  of  the  project,  which  by  this  time 
had  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  Midwest, 
came  October  23,  1965;  the  program  also  marked  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  city's  charter  and  the  171st 
anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  original  fort  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Anthony  Wayne. 

This  block  of  Columbia  Street  handled  much  of 
the  canal  traffic  because  it  neighbored  the  Orbison 
Basin,  a  lagoon  that  actually  cut  off  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Harrison  and  Columbia  streets,  where  two 
business  buildings  now  stand.  Just  west  of  the  Randall 
Hotel  was  a  smaller  pool  known  as  the  Little  Basin. 
The  large  Comparet  Basin  was  at  the  east  end  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Street.  These  enlargements  of  the  canal  were 
used  to  turn  the  canal  boats  around  and  they  supported 
boatyards,  too.  The  scene  was  comparable  to  the 
railroad  yards  in  another  era  of  transport. 

The  canal  boats,  which  traveled  no  faster  than 
six  miles  an  hour,  fed  machinery  to  budding  industry 
of  the  city  as  well  as  building  supplies,  merchandise 
from  the  east  and  foods. 

Most  valuable  of  all  were  the  people  this  wa¬ 
terway  brought  into  the  city.  Many  of  the  stalwart  ca- 
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nal  workers  also  settled  in  the  city  and  contributed  to 
its  productivity. 

The  hand -excavated  canal  would  have  been  a 
major  construction  project  with  modern  machinery 
and  it  brought  to  Columbia  Street  and  Fort  Wayne  the 
seed  of  continuing  growth.  Because  the  railroads,  in 
their  turn,  followed  the  busy  waterway  here. 

On  the  day  of  its  dedication,  July  4,  1843,  the 
canal  dampened  the  presidential  hopes  of  General 
Lewis  Cass,  United  States  senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  orator  of  the  day. 

A  gaily -decorated  packet  delivered  the  general 
and  his  party  to  the  boat  landing  at  Clinton  Street.  As 
the  boat  docked  the  general,  a  ponderous  man,  rose 
from  his  seat  and  was  quickly  identified  by  the  ex- 
pentant  throng. 

A  Fort  Wayne  poet  had  prepared  some  appro¬ 
priate  lines  and  it  was  arranged  that  these  be  read 
loudly  as  the  speaker  walked  the  gangplank  to  shore. 

Either  the  boat  shifted  or  General  Cass  was 
confused  by  the  efforts  of  the  eager  poet.  Whichever, 
he  lost  his  footing  and  tumbled  into  the  muddy  water 
of  the  canal. 

Fortunately,  the  speaker  had  an  appointment  at 
the  Allen  Hamilton  mansion  where  he  re -groomed  for 
his  subsequent  appearance  at  the  dedication.  But  the 
damage  had  been  done  by  this  ludicrous  canal -side  in¬ 
cident.  The  word  quickly  spread  and  Cass  became  the 
laughing  stock  of  his  constituents  as  he  campaigned 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  president. 

Canal  investments  literally  drove  the  state  in¬ 
to  bankruptcy  and  the  lasting  effect  of  this  was  to  im¬ 
pose  a  limit  to  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  government, 
a  restriction  that  remains  today. 

When  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1882,  outmoded  superior  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  railroads,  Columbia  Street  was  still  in 
luck --the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  quickly  followed  its 
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route  through  Fort  Wayne. 

As  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  snaked  into  the  city 
over  the  bed  of  the  canal,  it  seemed  that  Columbia 
Street  couldn’t  lose.  She  had  had  a  long,  fruitful  flir¬ 
tation  with  her  birthright,  the  canal,  then  the  railroad 
fed  her  commerce  in  even  greater  volume.  One  other 
railroad,  which  became  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
courted  her  favor  many  years  earlier,  in  1853,  and 
gave  her  the  city’s  first  railroad  station.  Tracks 
were  laid  on  Lafayette  Street  to  connect  with  the  canal 
but  after  several  years  this  junction  of  steel  and  wa¬ 
ter  was  abandoned. 

For  many  years,  Columbia  Street  presented 
two  faces  to  the  trade;  one  facade  faced  the  canal  and 
later  the  railroad  and  the  other  the  teeming  retail 
traffic  on  the  street  side --this  was  really  her  best- 
known  face.  Her  shipping  front  was  neglected  in  later 
years  but  the  evidence  remained  until  the  proud  old 
thoroughfare,  a  giant  within  five  blocks,  bowed  out  to 
downtown  redevelopment. 

It  was  also  a  street  of  many  "firsts”  in  the 
growing  city.  A  government  land  sale  from  which 
came  the  original  plat  of  the  City  of  Fort  Wayne,  was 
held  in  1823  in  the  Ewing  Tavern  (Washington  Hall)  at 
Barr  Street.  The  first  post  office  appeared  on  this 
street  in  1820,  the  first  hotel  in  1823,  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  1833  and  the  first  theater  (Colerick  Hall)  in 
1851.  The  country’s  greatest  talent  in  fields  outside 
the  theater  also  found  its  way  to  the  stage  of  Colerick 
Hall. 

Columbia  Street  once  was  defined  as  the  most 
architecturally  consistent  in  the  city  and  this  is  one 
of  the  interesting  treasures  of  its  remaining  block, 
The  Landing.  And  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  certain 
standards  of  authenticity  were  set  for  "dolling  up" 
this  old  town  facet  of  the  city. 

The  first  hydraulic  barber  chair  was  set  up  in 
the  commodious  shop  of  the  Wayne  Hotel,  now  the 
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Rosemarie,  and  the  first  teletype  to  operate  in  the 
city  was  demonstrated  in  the  lobby  of  this  hostelry. 

Columbia  Street  was  careless  of  record  about 
all  but  some  250  of  the  2,  500  businesses  that  operated 
along  her  length  and  in  the  matter  of  specifics  on  those 
which  left  a  record  behind.  Some  of  this  was  due  to 
four  changes  of  numbering  the  business  establishments 
during  the  busiest  years;  these  included  east  to  west, 
west  to  east  and  finally  a  split  east  and  west  of  Cal¬ 
houn  Street.  Some  businesses  stayed  with  the  great 
gold -lead  numbering  that  first  appeared  on  their  doors, 
others  did  not.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  encountered  by  Historian  Bates  in  research  to 
preserve  the  history  of  the  street. 

Fires  were  common  along  the  length  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Street,  right  up  to  the  end  and  many  of  them  were 
major.  They  influenced  the  turnover  of  business  along 
the  street  and  led  some  to  join  in  the  development  of 
the  city  to  the  south.  Perhaps  the  greatest  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  the  century  was  that  which  destroyed  the  May¬ 
flower  Mills  in  1911. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Columbia  Street 
fires  approximated  a  total  loss  of  almost  half  the 
present  city  down  through  the  years. 

There  is  much  of  history  to  distinguish  The 
Landing  besides  its  association  with  the  city’s  begin¬ 
ning.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  Calhoun  and  Colum¬ 
bia  streets  was  erected  a  log  trading  post  in  1824  by 
Captain  J.  B.  Bourie  and  John  B.  Peltier.  Later  the 
post  was  operated  by  the  famous  fur-trading  Ewings. 

On  this  site  the  city’s  first  drug  store  was  \ 
opened  in  1848  by  Hugh  B.  Reed  and  later  the  formula 
for  baking  powder  was  developed  on  this  site. 

Fort  Wayne’s  first  Masonic  building  was 
erected  in  1830  on  the  present  site  of  122-24  W.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Street  and  occupied  by  Wayne  Lodge  No.  23. 

The  first  printing  press  was  brought  to  the  city 
from  Indianapolis  by  a  team  of  horses  in  1833  and  the 
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machine  was  installed  in  the  Masonic  building.  On  it 
was  printed  the  first  newspaper,  edited  by  Thomas 
Tigar . 

For  a  space  of  20  years  the  Randall  Hotel 
which  commanded  a  view  of  Columbia  Street  from  its 
western  terminus  was  the  city's  finest  hostelry.  It 
started  as  the  Robinson  House  in  1856  and  being  con¬ 
venient  to  the  Or  bison  Basin  and  the  canal  landing  was 
widely  patronized.  In  1891  the  property  was  purchased 
by  Perry  A.  Randall,  completely  refinished  and  20 
rooms  were  added  in  1897. 

The  hotel,  standing  across  the  dead-end  of 
Columbia  Street  at  Harrison,  presented  an  imposing 
front  to  the  length  of  the  street  until  1964  when  it  was 
razed.  Many  artifacts  were  salvaged  from  the  build¬ 
ing  for  future  use. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  great  orator  and 
statesman  of  yesterday,  a  permanent  figure  of  national 
history,  spoke  from  the  balcony  of  the  Wayne  (Rose¬ 
marie)  Hotel  on  October  21,  1896.  The  start  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Commercial 
Club,  was  organized  in  the  hotel  that  same  year. 

The  Rosemarie  once  was  managed  by  J.C. 
Peters,  grandfather  of  the  late  film  actress  Carole 
Lombard. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the  country’s  most  unique 
hotels,  the  graciously  refurbished  Rosemarie  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  20 -room  log  hotel  built  in  1831  by  Dana 
Columbia  for  whom  the  street  was  named.  Five  years 
later  the  Columbia  House  was  replaced  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  House  and  the  New  American  House  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  this  site  in  1865. 

In  1877  the  structure  became  known  as  the 
Tremont  House.  The  present  Rosemarie  began  as  the 
Wayne  Hotel  in  1887,  its  builder  was  JohnC.  Peters 
and  occupancy  was  had  the  following  year.  Appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  present  decor,  the  building  was  originally 
lighted  with  gas  and  it  has  been  related  that  two  for- 
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mer  presidents  were  impressed  by  its  accommoda¬ 
tions --Benjamin  Harrison  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

A  man  whose  prestige  in  a  later  era  rivaled 
that  of  Dana  Columbia,  Jasper  (Jap)  Jones  came  into 
control  of  the  four -story  brick  and  stone  structure  in 
the  early  1930fs  and  it  became  known  as  the  Jones  Ho¬ 
tel.  Near  the  close  of  1966  this  Hoosier  landmark 
among  hostelries  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Arnold  who  immediately  changed  its  name  to  Rose¬ 
marie  and  instituted  a  program  of  restoration  that  has 
made  it  perhaps  one  of  the  most  enchanting  reminders 
of  19th  century  life  in  the  country. 

Always  an  example  of  decorum  as  hotels  go, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  things  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  hostelry  anywhere  came  about  in  the  late 
1930*s.  A  distressed  Fort  Wayne  writer  tossed  the 
voluminous  manuscript  of  a  novel  down  the  elevator 
shaft  and  for  days  its  pages  fluttered  alarmingly  in  the 
drafts  created  by  the  lift. 

At  one  time  the  Rosemarie  was  known  for  its 
wide  range  of  facilities:  tobacco  shop,  barber  service, 
card  parlors,  billiard  rooms,  ballroom  bar  and  dining 
room . 

The  previous  remodeling  of  the  hotel  occurred 
in  1930  when  a  total  of  115  rooms  was  made  available 
for  guests . 

When  the  interurbans  came  and  flourished, 
Columbia  Street  again  was  a  ringside  street --squeezed 
between  the  Nickel  Plate  and  tracks  down  the  center  of 
the  pavement  that  served  as  a  connecting  artery  for 
most  of  the  interurban  traffic  through  the  city- -the 
first  terminal  was  just  a  few  steps  away  from  The 
Landing  on  Pearl  Street. 

When  the  electric  trains  began  moving  people 
into  the  city  in  increasing  volume,  they  came  to  the 
lap  of  Columbia  Street --and  particularly  what  is  now 
Fort  Wayne1  s  old  town. 

In  addition  to  fathering  the  city's  industry, 
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” almost  the  entire  gamut  of  human  endeavor  has  at 
one  time  or  another  been  represented  on  Columbia 
Street,”  Historian  Bates  has  recorded.  However,  no 
church  or  service  station  ever  became  acquainted  with 
the  street. 

Frontage  on  Columbia  Street  was  coveted  for 
many  years  and  undoubtedly  many  short-term  enter¬ 
prises  that  lent  color  to  the  street  left  a  record  only 
in  the  memory  of  people  long -gone.  A  few  that  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  remained  at  the  same  stand  until 
redevelopment  came;  others  moved  to  new  locations 
as  the  city  inexorably  developed  southward. 

The  first  public  bath  house  and  the  first  tele¬ 
graph  office  were  established  on  Columbia  Street  and 
the  magnetism  of  the  city's  first  business  district  is 
reflected  by  a  cross-section  of  its  enterprises: 

Merchandise  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  taverns  and  res¬ 
taurants  to  serve  the  movement  of  people  across  the 
docks;  theaters,  lodges,  barber  shops,  doctors  and 
dentists,  newspaper  and  printing  offices,  banks,  bak¬ 
eries,  warehouses,  laundries,  bawdy  houses,  amis¬ 
sion  for  the  homeless,  contractors,  junk  yards,  livery 
stables,  blacksmith  shops,  commission  houses,  rail¬ 
road  terminal  facilities,  boat  construction  and  repair, 
pool  halls,  employment  agencies,  trucking  companies, 
automobile  agencies,  bicycle  and  motorcycle  repair 
shops,  a  stone  yard,  government  offices,  parking  lots, 
photographic  studios,  electronics  services,  second 
hand  stores,  waste  paper  firms,  labor  union  head¬ 
quarters  and  others. 

During  its  heyday,  a  stroll  along  Columbia 
Street  was  an  education.  The  few  services  not  offered 
there  could  be  found  on  adjacent  streets . 

Long  after  the  abandonment  of  the  canal,  the 
street  was  a  mecca  for  the  agricultural  trade.  The 
inevitable  development  of  the  city  beyond  Columbia 
Street  and  the  general  utilization  of  the  automobile 
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scattered  the  buying  power  it  had  enjoyed  for  so  long. 

The  declining  years  were  somber  ones  with 
business  activity  narrowing  to  wholesaling  and  ware¬ 
housing.  Flophouses  developed  along  its  length  and 
the  maudlin  night  activity  gave  it  the  label  of  ”the  wa¬ 
terfront” --an  inheritance  from  the  canal  days  that  was 
not  respectfully  used  in  later  years. 

When  the  Mall  began  to  flower  along  The  Land¬ 
ing  there  were  some  who  had  misgivings  that  any  part 
of  the  old  street  could  shake  off  the  stigma  of  deteri¬ 
oration  but  they  didn’t  foresee  the  charm  of  old  fa¬ 
cades  with  a  bright  new  touch,  the  richness  of  old 
wood  revived  or  the  gracious  glow  of  art  glass  window 
treatment.  Nor  until  it  was  done  could  the  planners 
fully  appreciate  the  ingenious  use  of  a  treasure  of 
artifacts  that  had  been  salvaged  from  historic  building 
over  the  city. 

The  cooperative  development  of  the  100  block 
West  Columbia  Street  endowed  the  project  with  the 
city’s  best  judgment  and  taste. 

The  Mayor’s  Commission  had  in  mind  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  of  the  finest  business  areas  of  its 
kind  in  the  country --distinguished  by  a  rich  historical 
background  and  a  unique  plan  for  the  future.  "A  site, 
an  atmosphere  and  a  promotional  program  that  will 
gain  nationwide  attention.  It  should  be  an  interesting 
place  to  do  business.  Employes  should  enjoy  the  at¬ 
mosphere  as  much  as  the  shoppers.” 

The  Landing  is  much  more  than  a  gas-light 
section --it  preserves  the  19th  Century  start  of  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  community,  educational  in  atmosphere  and 
a  novel  contributor  to  the  city's  business  progress. 

Busy  and  unkempt  as  it  must  have  been  during 
its  heyday  in  history,  The  Landing  never  looked  so 
good  to  weary  travelers  as  they  moved  across  the 
docks  of  the  old  Wabash  &  Erie  Canal. 
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The  One  Hundred  Block  of  East  Columbia  Street  (north  side) . 

Photo  1958  by  Sidney  Pepe . 


The  north  side  of  West  Columbia  Street. 
Photo  April  1960  by  Sidney  Pepe. 
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